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Helping Adolescents Win 
Social Acceptance 


Douc ass BROWN 
Assistant Professor of Education, Boston University 

ream psychologists have long recognized that acceptance by 

his associates is fundamental in the integration of an individual's 
personality. Indeed it may be asserted that a primary goal of edu- 
cation by parents and teachers is to make the individual acceptable 
to, and accepted by, the persons with whom he associates in child- 
hood and in adulthood. 

To move toward that educational goal teachers must determine 
a means by which they may help adolescents to win social ac- 
ceptance. This might be accomplished through identifying a group 
of adolescents who have won acceptance among their peers, by 
identifying another group who have not won acceptance, and then 
by studying both groups intensively to find wherein they differ 
significantly from each other. The writer, undertaking just such 
a plan, selected a typical mid-western industrial center, Anderson, 
Indiana, with a population of fifty thousand and made a study of 
the 2500 adolescents in its high school. Fed by four city junior 
high schools and by ten elementary schools outside the city, the 
high school population included a cross-section of city and rural 
pupils and represented a wide range in socio-economic levels. 

For this research! a sociometric test with twelve questions was 
administered to the entire student body. The twelve questions in- 
cluded: 

Name your best friend of your own sex among your A.H.S. schoolmates. 
Name two other good friends among your schoolmates. 

Name one of your A.H.S. schoolmates of your own sex you would not care to 
have as an intimate friend. 

With what schoolmate would you like most to study? 

With what schoolmate of the opposite sex would you like most to go to a movie? 


With what schoolmate of the opposite sex would you like most to go to a ball 
game or to a school party? 


1 Brown, Douglass, Some Factors Affecting Social Acceptance of High School Pupils, 
Unpublished doctoral thesis, School of Education. Indiana University, Bloomington, 
1952. 
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If you were in trouble or deep sorrow to what schoolmate might you go for help 
or sympathy? 

Name the boy and girl now in Anderson High School who you think are most 
likely sometime to serve their fellowmen with distinction? 

If our entire student body were selecting a president today, for whom would 
you vote? 

What girl in your grade do you think gets along best with her schoolmates? 
What boy in your grade do you think gets along best with his schoolmates? 
What boy and what girl in your grade have very superior ability in art, music, 
journalism, athletics, shop or some other field? 
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Included also were checklists of eleven reasons for choice of friends 
and eleven reasons for rejection as friends. 

It should be stated here that the writer expended considerable 
effort in order to establish rapport with the pupils prior to admini- 
stration of the sociometric test. 

A tally was made for each pupil in the upper three grades which 
showed the total number of times he was mentioned favorably and 
the total number of times he was mentioned unfavorably. The 
favorable listings minus the unfavorable listings then yielded a 
criterion score for each pupil. The criterion scores ranged from 
positive 331 down to negative 59. The two hundred pupils with 
the highest criterion scores and the two hundred pupils with 
the lowest criterion scores were selected then as representing, re- 
spectively, the group which had definitely won acceptance among 
their peers, and the group which had failed to win acceptance 
among their peers. Because it was believed that the freshmen had 
not been enrolled in the school long enough to have had adequate 
opportunity to win social acceptance their scores were not tallied. 

For each of the two hundred pupils in both groups thirty-seven 
items of data were assembled. Some of these data were obtained 
from questionnaires administered to the entire student body and 
some obtained from the cumulative record. The chi-square tech- 
nique was applied repeatedly to determine which of these thirty- 
seven items showed significant differences between the pupils who 
had won acceptance and those who had not won acceptance. The 
most salient of the statistically supported conclusions that the 
writer was able to make are given here. 

The Individual’s Role in the Family. According to this study, 
no association exists between the social acceptance of students and 
the actual kinship of the person or persons who serve in place of 
parents to them. Thus there was no evidence to show that a child 
from a broken home suffers a handicap in winning acceptance 
among his peers. 
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For girls, the possession of one or more brothers and no sisters 
has a very positive association with high social acceptance. No 
other phase of sibling status, including that of being an only child, 
appears to be associated with social acceptance. 

Students’ ordinal positions in their families have no bearing on 
their high or low social acceptance. All these findings relative to 
the individual’s role in his family are somewhat contrary to popular 
opinion. 

School Factors. It was established that students of below-average 
intelligence are much more likely to be in the low-acceptance group 
and that pupils of above-average intelligence are much more likely 
to be in the high acceptance group. There is a similar but even high- 
er degree of positive association between students’ scholastic averages 
and their high acceptance among their peers; for the girls this 
positive association with scholastic averages is very high. 

The greater the number of school organizations to which stu- 
dents belong, the greater is the likelihood of their being in the 
high-acceptance group. Of the low-acceptance group, 53.5 per cent 
belong to no school organizations at all. 

Location of Residence. There is no significant association be- 
tween the location of students’ homes and the degree of their social 
acceptance when students living within the city limits are compared 
with students living in the “fringe” of other townships. 

No association exists between school attended in the eighth grade 
and social acceptance. 

Status Factors in the Community. For boys there is moderate 
positive association between hours worked for pay and high social 
acceptance, but for girls there is a significant, though low, negative 
association. There is moderately high positive association between 
number of nonschool organizations in which membership is held 
and high social acceptance, especially for girls. Strangely, member- 
ship in church youth groups, which is highly important for the 
girls, is not of consequence at all in social acceptance for the boys. 

There is no significant association between the social acceptance 
of students and their mothers’ occupation; in particular, the num- 
bers of mothers who are housewives are exactly equal in the high- 
and low-acceptance groups. 

Status factors associated with social acceptance appear to be 
more significant for girls than for boys. 

Students’ Reasons for Choices and Rejections. The five most 
important reasons specified by students for choice of schoolmates 
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as friends are, in order of mention: (1) “Interests or ideals in com- 
mon,” (2) “Understands me,” (3) “Has good manners,” (4) “Is 
sincere,” and (5) “Is helpful.” The five most important reasons 
specified by pupils for rejection of schoolmates of the same sex as 
friends are, in order of mention: (1) “Engages in conduct I con- 
sider wrong,” (2) “Is insincere,” (3) “Has low ideals,” (4) “Uses 
profane or obscene language,” and (5) “Is stuck up or snobbish.” 
There were two salient differences in the reasons for rejection chosen 
by the boys and by the girls. Considering the choices of the boys 
alone, ‘‘Never thinks of other people’s preferences” was rated second. 
Considering the choices of the girls alone, “Gossips” was rated third. 

The writer believes that the preceding findings suggest, among 
others, the following implications for guidance, which have wide- 
spread significance for teachers and counselors of adolescents. 

Implications. 1. The attitude taken too frequently by some 
teachers which is expressed as, “He’s from a broken home—what can 
you expect?” or, “She’s an only child—what can you expect?” is 
shown in this study to be groundless insofar as these conditions do 
not appear to prevent an adolescent from winning acceptance. 
This does not suggest that a child from a broken home or one with- 
out siblings does not need special help in adjustment. Rather it 
means that, if he gets the special help he needs, he can overcome 
obstacles caused by his particular position in the family. 

2. Students, especially girls, who have average or superior in- 
telligence but who are receiving poor marks might be motivated to 
do better scholastically if they were informed that scholastic 
averages bear a high positive association with high social acceptance 
—that better marks might make them more popular. 

3. The social values inherent in membership in school clubs 
and in extra-school organizations should be emphatically impressed 
on students. 

4. Since 53.5 per cent of the low-acceptance group in this study 
belong to no school organizations, schools should study the problem 
of providing school organizations in which the present low-ac- 
ceptance-group students could feel at ease. And it must be re- 
membered that the fact that a school club does not require mem- 
bers to be voted in is no indication that the shy student will neces- 
sarily feel at home in that club. 

5. One goal of counseling should be to help individual students 
determine which organizations, in and out of school, would be 
especially appropriate to their particular interests and talents. This 
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would require that counselors and home-room advisers themselves 
become thoroughly informed regarding youth organizations both 
in and out of school. 

6. Boys should be led to understand that remunerative employ- 
ment may contribute to their social acceptance. 

7. This study has not demonstrated that, because mothers are 
employed outside the home, they necessarily neglect or retard the 
social development of their children, since no significant association 
was found between students’ acceptance and their mothers’ em- 
ployment outside the home. 

8. A person is not born with the traits which make him most 
desired as a friend, but he can develop them if he so wills and if he 
has help from mature persons who are sensitive to the adolescents’ 
need for social acceptance. 

9. All teachers should be alert to recognize that aggressive, ob- 
jectionable behavior in adolescents is likely to be compensatory in 
character. Teachers should strive assiduously to help students avoid 
such behavior, by showing them that it will probably lead to social 
rejection by their peers and by helping to eliminate the cause. 

A sociometric study of this kind need not in other situations be 
attempted in its entirety; it can effectively be broken down into 
single problems determined by specific goals sought. The simpler 
the aim, the less complicated will be the process. For example, in- 
stead of making analyses of both high and low acceptance groups, 
one may wish only to identify the social failures, and this group is 
not too difficult to determine. One may wish to do this by socio- 
metric research, perhaps with modification; or one may simply 
apply directly the implications of this article. 

The alert reader, while conscientiously eager to help teen-agers 
toward social acceptance, may think, “I don’t need to engage in 
sociometric research to know who is not being accepted.” The 
question of the degree of accuracy intended is here involved. The 
writer states most emphatically that no adult can know too accurate- 
ly through mere guessing which youngsters are not being accepted 
by their peers. While the guess of the experienced teacher may be 
more nearly correct than that of the novice, only a sociometric test 
given after painstaking establishment of rapport can really answer 
the question with validity. 

Another reader, worried by other duties, may think, “This is 
very interesting, but my time is already fully occupied and I simply 
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haven't the available hours for research to determine who among 
my pupils are not now accepted and why they are not accepted.” 
The writer suggests here that the amount of purely clerical work 
required to determine the low acceptance group is not prohibitive. 
Regardless of the number of students, the results soon would become 
so challenging and fascinating to any adult intimately concerned 
with his own teen-agers that he would not begrudge the time in- 
volved. 

However, there may be an interested reader who actually cannot 
find it possible to administer the sociometric test and to summarize 
the results. To such a person, the writer declares that his re- 
search, as indicated above, does suggest a few simple criteria for 
helping to identify unaccepted pupils, which criteria are not neces- 
sarily the same as those commonly thought of. In the first place, 
there is very clear evidence that pupils of below average intelligence 
tend more toward low acceptance. Secondly, the evidence is even 
more impressive that pupils with low scholastic marks tend toward 
low acceptance. Thirdly, those who belong neither to any school 
organizations nor extra-school organizations tend very strongly to 
fall into the low acceptance group. Fourthly, students who notice- 
ably lack sincerity are apt to be in the low acceptance group. Fifthly, 
the research here reported neither confirms nor denies the commonly 
held belief that children from broken homes tend to fall among the 
unaccepted. 

Recognizing the obstacle (whether a pupil is of sub-average 
intelligence, has sub-average scholastic marks, lacks organizational 
affiliation, etc.) will of course assist the sincere teacher. Two simple 
techniques which have been applied with repeated success in im- 
proving social acceptance are (1) providing very wide opportunities 
for pupils to do something in which they may experience frequent 
and significant success, and (2) setting up situations (such as mem- 
bership in various organizations appropriate to given individuals’ 
interests and talents) which will enable members of the group to 
become acquainted with their associates as real, individual persons. 
With social settings so staged, the wise and zealous teacher can help 
his former social failures to raise themselves in the esteem of their 
fellows. Because of someone’s sincere interest in each arising situa- 
tion and someone’s awareness of general principles involved, there 
is no doubt that adolescents can be helped to win social acceptance, 
regardless of previous rejection. 
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Levels and Varieties of Usage in American 
Secondary Grammar Texts 


O. N. DARBY 
Associate Professor of English, Mississippi Southern College 
KX 

| CONNECTION with a recent research project,! the writer 

had occasion to review and evaluate the viewpoints of the authors 
of a number of the most popularly used secondary grammar text- 
books in this country and in England. This article will discuss 
levels and varieties of usage as presented by the American authors 
considered in the larger study. 

The texts considered here were selected on the basis of populari- 
ty of use. The first step in selection was the securing of statewide 
adoption lists from those states having statewide adoptions. Titles 
on these lists were tabulated for frequency of mention, and thirty- 
one books were found to be listed five or more times. 

In each state (except Maine) without a statewide adoption, a 
school district was selected, and information was secured regarding 
the name of the grammar in use in that district. A tally indicated 
that the most popular books in the districts queried were among the 
thirty-one titles found most frequently on state adoption lists. The 
following titles from statewide adoption lists were therefore taken 
as the texts to be considered: 

Chapman, Lucy H., Language Skills (New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1940) 
John, Mellie, Building Better English, Grade Nine (Evanston, Illinois: Row, 

Peterson & Co., 1943) 

———, Building Better English, Grade Ten (Evanston, Illinois: Row, Peterson 

& Co., 1943) 

———, Building Beiter English, Grade Eleven (Evanston, Illinois: Row, Peterson 

& Co., 1948) 

DeBoer, John J., Building Better English, Grade Twelve (Evanston, Illinois: 

Row, Peterson & Co., 1948) 

Stoddard, Alexander J., Bailey, Matilda, and McPherson, Rosamond, English, 

First Course (New York: American Book Co., 1947) 

——-—, English, Second Course (New York: American Book Co., 1947) 
Stoddard, Alexander J., and Bailey, Matilda, English, Third Course (New York: 

American Book Co., 1948) 

———, English, Fourth Course (New York: American Book Co., 1948) 
Tanner, William M., and Cheever, Wilbur E., English for Every Use, Book One 

(Boston: Ginn & Co., 1947) 

———, English for Every Use, Book Two (Boston: Ginn & Co., 1947) 
———, English for Every Use, Book Three (Boston: Ginn & Co., 1947) 
2 Oscar Nolan Darby, “A Comparison of British and American yy! School 


Grammar Texts,”” Unpublished Ph.D. Dissertation, George Peabody College for Teachers. 
19538. 
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———, English for Every Use, Book Four (Boston: Ginn & Co., 1947) 
Tanner, William M., and Platt, Frank J., My English, Book Two (Boston: Ginn 

& Co., 1941) 

Tressler, J. C., English in Action, Course One (Third Edition; Boston: D. C. 

Heath & Co., 1940) 

———, English in Action, Course Two (Third Edition; Boston: D. C. Heath & 

Co., 1940) 

———, English in Action, Course Three (Third Edition; Boston: D. C. Heath & 

Co., 1940) 

———, English in Action, Course Four (Third Edition; Boston: D. C. Heath & 

Co., 1940) 

———, English in Action, Course One (Fourth Edition; Boston: D. C. Heath & 

Co., 1945) 

———, English in Action, Course Two (Fourth Edition; Boston: D. C. Heath & 

Co., 1945) 

———, English in Action, Course Three (Fourth Edition; Boston: D. C. Heath & 

Co., 1945) 

—--—, English in Action, Course Four (Fourth Edition; Boston: D. C. Heath & 

Co., 1945) 

———, English in Action, Course One (Fifth Edition; Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 

1950) 

—— —, English in Action, Course Two (Fifth Edition; Boston: D. C, Heath & Co., 

1950) 

———, English in Action, Course Three (Fifth Edition; Boston: D. C. Heath & 

Co., 1950) 

———, English in Action, Course Four (Fifth Edition; Boston: D. C. Heath & 

Co., 1950) 

———, Junior English in Action, Book Three (Fourth Edition; Boston: D. C. 

Heath & Co., 1946) 

Wolfe, Don M., and Geyer, Ellen M., Enjoying English, Book I (Revised Edition; 

New York: Newson & Co., 1944) 

———, Enjoying English, Book II (Revised Edition; New York: Newson & Co., 

1945) 

———, Enjoying English, Book III (Revised Edition; New York: Newson & Co., 

1946) 

———, Enjoying English, Book IV (Revised Edition; New York: Newson & Co., 

1946) 

It is worth noting in this connection that the data indicate that 
Tressler’s is the most widely used series of secondary English text- 
books in America; and the fact that the third, fourth, and fifth 
editions were found to be in current use is added testimony to the 
popularity of these books. 

Examination of the listed texts reveals that the dominating con- 
cern of the authors in their treatment of grammar is the formal 
variety of standard English. 

Chapman devotes approximately two pages to a discussion of 
“levels of usage,”? and it is in this section that we find the author’s 


2 Chapman, Language Skills, pp. 177-179. 
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only reference to colloquial English. Oddly enough, these references 
tend to associate colloquialisms with slang. We read, “In this col- 
loquial language perhaps you use certain slang expressions,”® and 
again, “A new expression that has meaning may add interest to 
your colloquial vocabulary occasionally, but use it intelligently. 
Do not let slang phrases take the place of thought.’’* 

In John’s texts, levels and varieties of usage are completely 
ignored in the first two books. In the third book, a half page is 
given to colloquialisms.5 Although the author defines colloquial- 
isms as “expressions that are suitable to informal and conversational 
situations but not to formal writing,” she gives a basis in the next 
paragraph for supposing that they are not acceptable English: 
“Discuss the probable origin of each of the following colloquialisms. 
Some of them began as slang terms. Others are on their way to 
becoming acceptable English.’¢ 

DeBoer gives one page to a discussion of “What Is Correct 
English?” and in this discussion defines colloquial usage.‘ Yet he 
implies that colloquialisms are not standard English. He says of 
barbarisms and vulgarisms, “They are not accepted in either col- 
loquial or standard language.”* Time and time again we find the 
use of a particular word or phrase illustrated, one illustration being 
labeled “Colloquial” and the other “Right.’”® 

Stoddard and Bailey give an inadequate and somewhat erroneous 
concept of colloquialisms. In a twelve-line discussion of slang, they 
state: “Colloquial expressions . . . tend to belong to particular 
localities and appear mostly in casual speech.”!° The expression 
nowhere near is marked “Colloquial,” the student being told to 
“use not nearly,” and these illustrations are given: “Wrong: They 
are nowhere so tired as they were. Right: They are not nearly so 
tired as they were.” The expression out loud is marked “Col- 
loquial,” and the student is told to “use aloud or loudly”; and quite 
a few is marked “Colloquial,” the student being told to use a good 
many." 

Tanner and Cheever’s series of texts gives very little space to 
types of usage. The first book in the series gives approximately a 
page to the topic in three different places,'!* the second book men- 
8 Thid., p. 178. 

‘ Ibid., p. 179. 

5 John, Building Better English, Grade Eleven, p. 550. 

? eBeer, Building Better English, Grade Twelve, pp. 16-17. 
8 Ibid., p. 179. 

® Tbid., pp. 72, 79, 80, 162ff. 

1° Stoddard and Bailey, English, Third Course, p. 120. 


11 Thid., pp. 345-346. 
12 Tanner and Cheever, English for Every Use, pp. 47, 142, 151-152. 
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tions levels in one place’ and gives slightly more than a page of 
discussion to slang in another.'* Disapproval of colloquial usage 
is clearly implied in connection with bad, badly,° and want in, 
want out.*6 Following the list of expressions in which bad, badly, 
and want in, want out appear—a list which is said to contain “some 
of the most common violations of correct usage,”!7 and which con- 
tains a number of expressions labeled colloquial—we find this 
direction to the student: “After studying closely the errors in choice 
of words explained above, list ten of these errors that you some- 
times make.” Similar implied disapproval of colloquialisms is 
found in the third book.’® In the fourth book, about nine pages 
are devoted to discussion and exercises on types of usage.'® 

Tanner and Platt give a half-page discussion of types of usage 
in two different places,2° but they imply approval only of formal 
English when they give a list of “Common Errors in Diction” and 
include in the list a number of expressions which they label as 
colloquial.?! 

In Wolfe and Geyer’s entire series, the only reference to levels 
and varieties of usage is indirect, being part of an illustration of a 
page from a dictionary.” 

Tressler, in the third edition of his series, appears to endorse col- 
loquial usage and then repudiate it. In the first book, informal or 
colloquial usage is referred to (but with very little discussion) in 
seven different places.2* In one of these places there is explicit 
contrast between a colloquial expression and one that is “right,”?* 
and in another place there is reference to “colloquial or doubtful 
usage.” In the second book, there are five references to colloquial 
usage, three of which would logically be interpreted by the stu- 
dent as indicating disapproval. The third book contains fourteen 
very brief references to colloquial English,”" at least half of which 
might be logically interpreted as disapprovals. The fourth book 

18 Tanner and Cheever, op. cit., Book Two, p. 152. 


14 Tbid., pp. 171-172. 


17 [bid., p. 165. 

'® Tanner and Cheever, op. cit., Book Three, pp. 140, 141, 142. 

1® Tanner and Cheever, op. cit., Book Four, pp. 516-524. 

20Tanner and Platt, My English, Book Two, pp. 132-133, 236. 

21 Jbid., pp. 236-240. 

22 Wolfe and Geyer, Enjoying English, Book III, p. 207. 

oe English in Action, Course One, Third Edition, pp. 102, 310, 321, 323, 
350, 1, 354. 

24 Ibid., p. 350. 

25 Tbid., p. 153. 
P 26 Tressler, English in Action, Course Two, Third Edition, pp. 186, 297, 303, 319, 
320. 

27 Tressler, English in Action, Course Three, Third Edition, pp. 251, 298, 300, 312, 
327, 380-382, 383, 384, 385, 386, 387, 388, 389, 391-392. 
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makes three casual references to colloquialisms,* one of which is 
unfavorable. 

In Tressler’s fourth edition, the treatment of types of usage is 
as skimpy as it is in the third edition. The first book contains 
seven references to colloquialisms,2* three of which put colloquial 
usage in an unfavorable light. In the second book, four of the nine 
brief references to colloquialisms imply reservations as to accepta- 
bility.5° 

The third book contains a brief discussion of “Levels of Use,’ 
and makes seventeen other references to colloquial usage,** more 
than half of which are logically regarded as unfavorable comment 
or unfavorable comparison with other usages. In the fourth book, 
there are six brief references to colloquial usage,5* each of which 
in one way or another casts aspersions upon the usage involved. 

The fifth edition of the Tressler series follows in the main a 
similar pattern. Three of the six brief references to colloquialisms 
in the first book** either directly or indirectly make unfavorable 
comment on colloquial usage. Two of the six references in the 
second book to colloquial usage*® leave the reader with the impres- 
sion that such usage is in rather bad taste. More than half of the 
sixteen casual references to colloquialisms in the third book®* make 
unfavorable inferences either through comparison of the colloquial 
expression with “standard” English or with usage that is “right” 
or through comment favoring a “rule’ that is opposed to the col- 
loquial expression under consideration. In the fourth book, where 
only four references are found to colloquial usage," three of the 
references indicate the author’s disapproval. 

Tressler’s junior high school text makes eight brief references to 
colloquialisms,®* five of which are unfavorable in one way or 
another. 

2° —— Enalieh in = y One, "Fourth Edition oP. 59-60, 281" 978, 374, 
400, Tecasler, English in Action, Course Two, Fourth Edition, pp. 31, 78, 79, 230, 350- 
351, 354, 356, 375, 377. 

32 Toids wp. 78, 211, 419. "b13 314, 218, 216, 217 218, Wig, "321, 290, 339, 
OO8 Decne, Buoiieh in Action, Course Four, Fourth Edition, pp. 327, 329, 339, 348, 
388 Tressler, English in Action, Course One, Fifth Edition, pp. 57, 175, 347, 348, 
—— Tressler, English in Action, Course Two, Fifth Edition, pp. 70, 99, 237, 363, 372, 
ssn, Techs ating, Creme, Tarn, am, Mande yo 188, 1oTaae, 106 

37 Tressler, English in Action, Course Four, Fifth Edition, pp. 345, 349, 362, 389. 


8° Tressler, Junior English in Action, Book Three, Fourth Edition, pp. 60-61, 228, 
359, 372, 374, 400, 402, 421. 
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No one author or group of authors considered in this discussion 
gives a significant treatment of varieties or levels of usage. Nearly 
all of them mention informal usage incidentally, but any favorable 
comment on colloquialisms is invariably followed or preceded some- 
where in the same text by direct or indirect disapproval. The bur- 
den of concern is with formal English. 

This emphasis on formal expression can hardly be justified if 
we keep in mind the fact that colloquial English, as well as formal 
English, is standard English. Most students use informal English 
much more frequently than they use formal English, and it is 
logical to assume that instruction should make a definite contribu- 
tion to accuracy and facility with the kind of standard English most 
often used. It seems clear, therefore, that there is need for second- 
ary grammar textbooks which give more attention to colloquial 
expression. 
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The Role of TV in Our Schools 


DoNnALp G. TARBET 
Assistant Professor of Education, University of North Carolina 


Kx 
AS WE DRIVE down the roads in our rural areas or through 
the streets of the residential areas of our cities, it is obvious 
that many homes have television sets. “Be it ever so humble” we 
still have TV. That may not be quite accurate but it is an indica- 
tion of a trend. Many people think of television as solely a means 
of entertainment. The family watches Toast of the Town, the 
fights, the Game of the Week, or some other program. Boys and 
girls may add to this selection the viewing of Six Gun Playhouse, 
Big Top and other programs. Schools in many cases are still not 
thinking of television as a part of their program or an activity with 
which they should be concerned. Others state that their schools 
are too small to use TV. Actually, schools of various sizes can use 
television, whether it be in their classrooms or by calling attention 
to various programs which may be viewed at home. About the 
only requirement is that they be within the viewing range of some 
station. And this is not too much of a problem now with the 
increase in the number of stations. 

An indication that television is being used by a number of 
schools is shown through illustrations collected during the past 
year. The uses of TV may be classified in several areas. In the 
first place, some are using television to help the community to know 
their schools. “Our Schools at Work,” a series of programs spon- 
sored by the Metropolitan School Study Council of New York, 
recognized the importance of public understanding in developing 
and maintaining better schools. The “Camera on Citizenship” 
series, presented by the Citizenship Education Project of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, was designed to improve the quality 
of citizenship by showing how schools, through the program of the 
Citizenship Education Project, are giving students experience in 
assuming adult responsibilities for the furtherance of democracy in 
their schools. The “Camera on Our Schools” series, of the Metro- 
politan School Study Council, was designed to give a composite 
picture of the program of the modern school through a series of 
demonstrations by individual communities of various phases of 
their school activity, in order to raise the level of public under- 
standing of what constitutes a good school. 
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The Public Schools of Houston, Texas, presented a series en- 
titled “Know Your Schools.” These programs attempted to ac- 
quaint the public with school personnel, the policies of the school 
and the nature and scope of school activities, including methods and 
techniques of instruction. Illustrations from this program include: 
“Geography in an Air-Age,” “Enrollment and Our School Building 
Program,” and “Steps of the Reading Program on the First Grade 
Level.” Baltimore Public Schools had a program entitled “Your 
Baltimore Schools” which included such programs as “Back to 
School Safety,” and “Preparing a Child for Kindergarten.” Cleve- 
land Public Schools had a series, ““Meet Your Schools,” which helped 
to show what was done in the schools. One illustration from this 
series showed how first grade pupils are taught manuscript writing 
in preparation for learning regular or cursive handwriting. Spring- 
field, Missouri, Public Schools had a series entitled “Television 
Classroom” which was designed to interpret what is taught and how 
it is taught. This same purpose was shown in the “Learning '53- 
54” series of the Los Angeles Public Schools. Illustrations from this 
series included “Elementary Social Studies” and “Education of the 
Handicapped.” The Arlington Schools of Arlington, Virginia, had 
a series of one-half hour TV programs entitled “Across the Poto- 
mac,” showing the work of the schools. There are other illustrations 
of this use of television but these should serve to show some of the 
things which are being done in interpreting the schools to the 
public by television. 

Another use of television is for in-school use. Here programs are 
brought into the schools by means of a television set in the class- 
rooms or in a projection room. Many of the schools start out by 
having one set in a projection room and this is scheduled in a 
similar manner as is the motion picture projector. Other schools 
are experimenting with the plan of moving a set from room to 
room as needed by means of antenna connections in the various 
rooms. Still others are installing sets in the various rooms to be 
used whenever needed. A TV screen takes the place of part of the 
chalk board. This has often been the project of community groups. 
It should be stressed that television does not replace teachers. 
It is just another means of expanding the educational process and 
should be used to supplement and enrich the regular program. 

Several schools have been using television for in-school viewing 
for some time. The Philadelphia Public Schools have used a series 
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of programs called “Operation Blackboard” as a regular means of 
instruction. These are adapted to various grade levels. Outstand- 
ing personalities and materials not available to each school are 
brought to the classroom by means of TV. Another series, The 
“Whiffil Schoolhouse,” offers the same type of programs. An il- 
lustration from this series is “R for Rithmetic,” a program designed 
to motivate children to learn the number story in grades 1, 2, and 
3. Cleveland Public Schools presented a series, “Concert Comments, 
Masterworks Story for Junior-Senior Music Classes.” Other illustra- 
tions included “The News: Places and People,” and “Builders of 
Our Nation.” 

Schools in Iowa within the viewing radius of WOI-TV watch 
various series of programs over “Iowa TV Schooltime.” These series 
include “Iowa History,” “Science,” and “American Adventure.” 
Study guides were available and were used in planning activities to 
precede the programs and also in summarizing the work following 
the viewing of the programs. The Arlington Public Schools used 
dramatizations of classical literature for elementary school age 
children such as “Pinocchio,” “Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs,” 
and “Tom Sawyer.” The District of Columbia reported a series 
on “Music Time.” Baltimore Public Schools had an interesting 
series entitled, “Perspective,” in which three periods were compared 
(1750, 1850, and 1950). This was designed for use in secondary 
schools and in the sixth grade. “History Writes a Song” and “The 
Chesapeake Bay and Its Resources” were other illustrations of the 
programs presented. More and more schools are using television 
as a part of the instructional process. This trend should continue. 

Station WQED in Pittsburgh is planning to include courses 
leading to high school diplomas, college entrance, or both. These 
include English, Algebra, World History, and later Physics and 
United States History. Others may also be added. In this way, 
opportunities may be made available for completing high school 
by TV. 

Another area of school activity which is being expanded through 
television is that of guidance. Many aspects of the guidance pro- 
gram are especially adaptable to television. The first and probably 
the most used is the area of furnishing vocational information. 
“Towa-1 V Schooltime” has a series of programs, “It’s Your Future,” 
adapted for use with high school students, junior high students, and 
parents. The Springfield Public Schools had a similar series. Theirs, 
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which was called “Choosing a Vocation,” consisted of senior civic 
students presenting a panel discussing this subject and demonstrat- 
ing the testing and guidance devices in use. The Rock Island 
Schools of Rock Island, Illinois, had programs on “Earning a 
Living” and “Enjoying a Living.” The Houston Public Schools 
had programs on “Vocational Guidance.” 

Another guidance service which is often carried on by means 
of television is that of the orientation of students of various ages 
to their coming school experience. The Springfield Public Schools 
discussed the problems of getting children ready to start in the first 
grade through a program, “Off to School.” Other illustrations of 
this type of program included Baltimore’s “Back to School Safety,” 
and Houston’s “Student Activity at Edison Junior High.” 

There is a need for the interpretation of the guidance programs 
of our schools. The Arlington Public Schools’ series, “Across the 
Potomac” include a program on “Guidance in Junior and Senior 
High School.” The Los Angeles Public Schools series, “Learning 
53” included a program on “Guidance and Counseling, Jr. Hi.” 
and “Guidance and Counseling, Elementary.” 

An analysis of a student’s own problems and some suggestions 
for their solution may be included in such programs as Phila- 
delphia’s “How’s Your Social I.Q.?” and “Fit as a Fiddle.” Hous- 
ton’s “Focus on Health” stressed as their objective a program de- 
signed for what every Houstonian should know about his own 
health and the health of his community. Illustrations from this 
series included “Straight from the Heart,” and “Teeth are to Keep.” 

Many of these illustrations have come from commercial stations. 
The various educational television stations are beginning to expand 
the viewing possibilities for many people. It is estimated that there 
will be about twelve educational television stations in operation by 
the end of 1954. At the time of the writing of this article station 
WUNC-TV of the University of North Carolina is making plans 
for a variety of educational experiences designed for various age 
groups. One series of programs is especially designed for upper 
elementary and secondary school groups. The purposes of this 
series include provision for educational after-school viewing for this 
age group, recognition and publicizing the public schools, supple- 
menting in-school learnings, and fostering better health, recreational 
skills, and civic attitudes. This series is entitled “The Younger 
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Set,” and includes programs such as “Story Time,” “Hobby Time,” 
“Safety Features,” “Panel Discussions,” “School Features,” “Health 
Lessons,” “Occupations,” “Arts and Crafts,” “Music,” “Scouting,” 
and “Pets.” It is hoped that such viewing will supplement the 
learning of these boys and girls and help to provide for “worthy 
use of leisure time.” 

In light of the above discussion, it is obvious that television is 
moving from being strictly considered as a means of entertainment 
to being considered as another means of education. Schools can 
show parents what they are doing. A better understanding of the 
work of the schools can do much in the area of public relations. 
This should be on a continuous basis. Schools are changing. New 
methods and techniques are used and new services are being ex- 
tended. School needs and problems, such as the increasing en- 
rollment and drop-outs, can be brought to the public and should 
result in better understanding. 

Regular scheduled in-school viewing can take its place as a part 
of the program. If sets are not available in the schools, discussion 
of programs viewed in the homes, both before and after viewing, 
can do much to utilize sets wherever they are located. Newscasts 
and on-the-spot telecasts are especially good. Outstanding person- 
alities and exhibits can be brought to many classrooms in this 
manner. “You Are There” and “See it Now” may make social 
studies much more meaningful even though they may be viewed 
during out-of-school hours. There is a need for a wise selection of 
programs. This is the responsibility of parents, teachers, and the 
students themselves. 

Television is still a means of entertainment and should continue 
as such. But it should also become a means of education. It is 
another audio-visual means of expanding the educational process. 
All ages may benefit from it as there are various programs for the 
different ages. Here again is the need for selection. Television is 
playing a role in our homes. Why not bring it into the schools 
and use it? Then television can truly become a very worthwhile 
means for the education of our boys and girls. 
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T IS APPARENT in many of our personal decisions and in the 

routines of our daily life that economic and political factors over 
which we have little control play a dramatic role in the deveiop- 
ment of our ideas, plans, and decisions. It is, however, not often so 
dramatically presented in many areas of our professional life as in 
education. Especially is this the case in our daily associations with 
the field of supervision. The author was singularly struck by this 
aspect of supervision as a result of a study he conducted recently, 
the purpose of which was totally unrelated to the relationship be- 
tween prevailing economic and educational conditions and super- 
vision. 

The study involved a consideration of the progress of secondary- 
school supervision from 1925 to 1953 as evidenced by articles ap- 
pearing on the subject in seven leading educational periodicals." 
It was noted that the number of articles published on the subject 
in any given year seemed to be influenced by the interest in super- 
vision at that time. This interest seemed, in turn, to be influenced 
by national situations. Thus, the late 1920’s have become famous 
in literature because of extensive social changes and general pros- 
perity. As a result of these influences there was much questioning 
of existing social institutions, both from an economic and a philo- 
sophical point of view. Much discussion and many conflicting 
opinions were in evidence. In this situation the schools did not 
escape notice. Considerable interest developed in supervision as, 
indeed, it did in many other aspects of the school program. This 
interest was reflected in the number of articles published between 
1925 and 1932. In the periodicals which were consulted there was 
approximately one article on supervision in every eight issues during 
this eight-year period. 

The economic collapse of the nation in the early 1930's was 
also felt in the field of supervision. Professional educators seemed 
to have been much more concerned about other problems which 
grew out of the depression (i.e., the youth problem) than they were 

1 The periodicals consulted were California Journal of Secondary Education, Clearing 
House, School Reriew, Hiah School Journal, Bulletin of the National Association of 


Secondary-School Principals, Educational Administration and Supervision, Educational 
Leadership. 
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about the supervisory program. This lack of interest was especially 
obvious between 1932 and 1938. The average number of articles 
on supervision which appeared during this period was only one 
article in every seventeen issues. This represented less than half as 
much material as was published during the previous eight-year 
period. 

The years of 1938-1941 provided considerable improvement in 
the nation’s economy. As more money became available for serv- 
ices in the public schools, the leaders of the profession showed a 
corresponding increase in interest in supervision. During these 
years the average number of articles which appeared was slightly 
more than one article in every seven issues. The full impact of 
World War II on the professional literature was felt during 1942 
and 1943. As a result of the war economy and the loss of teaching 
personnel, there was a decline in the number of articles on super- 
vision. During these years the periodicals averaged less than one 
article on supervision in every fourteen issues. 

The emphasis on postwar school planning developed early in 
1944 and was reflected in the periodical literature. Supervision was 
included in that planning to a considerable extent and it has con- 
tinued to play a comparatively important role in the literature to 
the present time. Between 1944 and 1952 the average number of 
articles which appeared was slightly more than one article in every 
five issues. 

From these facts, one can conclude that supervision is influenced 
considerably by economic conditions. During periods of prosperity 
the supervisory program gains momentum. It is, however, one of 
the first areas of the school program to be reduced during times of 
economic need or personnel shortages. 

When these facts are coupled with another interesting observa- 
tion made during the same study the whole relationship takes on 
added significance. This second observation was that the changing 
concepts of supervision through the years often changed at a time 
which coincided with the changing national economic situation. 
For example, it was noted in these same articles that during the 
period from 1925 to the early 1930’s the educational theorists indi- 
cated that supervision in the secondary schools should be conducted 
both by the school principals and by special subject supervisors. 
Thus, an elaborate supervisory staff for each organizational unit 
was recommended. During the depression years, however, there 
was a widespread reversal of opinion among the educational leaders 
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whose writings appeared in the professional literature. During these 
years it was the principal alone who was recommended as the 
individual who should direct supervision on the secondary school 
level. This point of view received lessened emphasis in the late 
1930’s, but appeared again strongly during the war years (1942- 
1944). Since 1945, however, the opinions of the writers on super- 
vision have shifted toward the concepts of the late 1920's, namely, 
that supervision on the secondary-school level should be directed 
by the principal assisted by a wide variety of educational employees. 
The implication is, of course, obvious. The numerical strength of 
the supervisory staff through the years has been dependent upon 
the amount of money available for supervisory services. At no time, 
however, did the writers mention this consideration as one of the 
bases for their recommendations. 

Another illustration of the possible relationship between eco- 
nomic factors and supervision may be seen in the writings con- 
cerning the teacher leave of absence as a supervisory device. The 
fact that the articles on this subject were definitely grouped into 
two periods, 1938-1941 and 1951-1952, seems to indicate that the 
matter of leave of absence is perhaps dependent upon the current 
economic situation and the teacher supply. The supply of second- 
ary-school teachers between 1938 and 1941 seemed at least to equal 
the demand. The leave of absence during those years was con- 
sidered to be for one school year without pay. Between 1951 and 
1952 the economic situation was considered very good, although 
the demand for secondary-school teachers was somewhat in excess 
of the current supply. The leave of absence was then recommended 
during the summer months or for one semester, but with full pay. 
Again, the writers based their recommendations on considerations 
other than the current economic situation. 

Since these observations were made only casually as a part of a 
study of other areas of supervision, no definitive conclusions can 
be made. The observations, however, do present material for 
interesting speculation. More importantly, they serve as a re- 
minder to the educator that it is often best to recognize situations 
for what they are and to realize that underlying factors must be 
faced and admitted rather than to attempt to conceal these factors 
under a deluge of educational parlance. 
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Three R’s of Teacher Training 
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PPRENTICE TEACHERS today need to learn much more 

than the techniques of teaching and analysis of subject matter. 
Although not new to this post-war period, this demand is now 
intensified and concentrated by the present great necessity for train- 
ing rapidly a whole new army of elementary and secondary school 
teachers. Moreover, although the time allotted to student teach- 
ing is already too short for the inculcation of pedagogical funda- 
mentals, three concomitant learnings or realizations rank even 
higher than technical obligations. Thus these must, in the language 
of chess, be “taken in passing.” 

hese other fundamentals may be thought of as the “3 R’s of 
Teacher Education” because they are absolutely essential to satis- 
factory performance and achievement in any real or practice teach- 
ing situation; they go beyond the necessary command of subject 
matter and assimilation of various methods of organizing and 
presenting material. It is the duty of the supervising or critic 
teacher as well as the director of teacher education to foster the 
development of these attributes. Indeed, one can properly allege 
that they can be learned best, if not solely, “on the job.” 

The first “R” certainly is Reliability. Without this asset neither 
the control of subject matter nor the grasping of an acceptable 
method will be adequate to secure for the neophyte a position of 
satisfaction or trust. He will not be respected by either the super- 
vising teacher, the students, or the administration. Because of this 
lack he probably will fail of appointment. His recommendations 
will be lukewarm. Indeed, it would seem that the teacher himself 
should sense some lack in his performance. Yet many times such 
an obvious conclusion does not follow. If he fails in this realization 
the master teacher must strive to bring him to light. 

Reliability, as thus described, transcends mere punctuality of the 
clock-punching kind. It involves a deep appreciation of the position 
and its duties. It might be equated with responsibility except that 
reliability, as we have defined it, must be attached to every facet 
and phase of the teaching situation and must rest intrinsically with- 
in the make-up of the teaching performer. The apprentice has 
sensed the need for honesty in the total performance; he wishes to 
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be a success both from his standpoint and in respect to the learning 
situation; he appreciates the importance of the operation from the 
students’ standpoint; he is reliable in his answers to the students’ 
questions; he is reliable in his class preparation; he is not off again, 
on again—he is consistent both in his handling of the class person- 
nel and in his devotion to teaching. He is ready to go the extra 
mile if necessary to achieve good teaching situations or to help an 
individual toward self-realization. He has accepted a contract to 
teach and will fulfill it to the utmost of his ability. Indeed, such 
dedication ought to be considered implicit when a candidate is ad- 
mitted to practice teaching. Unfortunately, sometimes it is not. 

The second “R” is Readiness and “willingness” also might be 
included here. It is not placed second in this series because of lack 
of importance but only because reliability assumes a certain amount 
of readiness. In other words, without the first, the second might 
well be ineffectual even though materially present in the baggage of 
the apprentice. Nevertheless, “readiness” has a special connotation 
as well. It, of course, correlates with reliability—in fact could be 
thought of as the opposite side of the same coin. 

The essential part is the willingness to learn the adaptation of 
a method, the “readiness” to accept criticism when it is necessary, 
and the drive to the achievement of new goals even though these 
may be far beyond those conventionally set. This type of willing- 
ness is a higher type of readiness in that the will to do those things 
which are necessary to his success as a teacher makes for the achieve- 
ment of a higher degree of consequence. Readiness and reliability 
guarantee teaching success on the first level—that is, the level of 
service to the student as a learner of ideas and as a member of his 
own peer group. That this fulfillment is of supreme importance is 
unquestioned; however, there is yet another ingredient which should 
supplement and complement both reliability and readiness. The 
supervising teacher again will strive for the inculcation of this 
quality when, and as, its lack weakens the applicant’s potential for 
teaching. 

Thus, there is another service which the teacher and, in this case, 
the student teacher is liable for. This takes us to our third “R.” 

A great deal has been written about the teacher’s Responsibility 
or her failure to assume it. Within our definition of this addition- 
al quality absolutely necessary for complete teaching, responsibility 
becomes a “professional” attribute and one dedicated to the civic 
or public good as well as to the betterment of the organization 
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which she represents. The personal phase of responsibility to her 
student, her subject, and herself we have spoken of as reliability. 
The professional or public responsibility is a quality that more 
frequently is lacking than the private or personal response. 

Consequently, many teachers feel that their “responsibility” has 
ceased when they leave the classroom at three or four o’clock. One 
ex-teacher has informed us that he locked his duty as a teacher in 
the building when he left each day. This was a happy solution— 
for him. He bragged that he was able thus “to live his own life,” 
although this is just what he was not doing. He was evading living 
his own life. While the assumption of this realization may be the 
most difficult one for the apprentice teacher, it is, nevertheless, the 
most significant one in the eyes of the potential employer. Invaria- 
bly, all rating sheets and confidential information files stress the 
necessity of knowing about the would-be teacher’s attitudes toward 
the community and the profession. 

Moreover, any salary which the teacher receives obligates him to 
assume a larger area of responsibility to his community. The reali- 
zation of a small part of this responsibility by the student teacher 
is a vital step in the direction of a greater participation by all 
teachers in the affairs of the community. Both professional prestige 
and community need dictate a proper response to the demand for 
beyond-school service that now is being made on the teaching pro- 
fession. Indeed, from a convocation of one hundred American edu- 
cators, meeting in April, 1948, at Buck Hill Falls, Pennsylvania, 
came a disturbing warning: “. . . unless the professional men and 
women assume their rightful civic and political responsibility, the 
ostrich soon will replace the eagle on our national emblem.’”! 

The writer believes that most readers readily will concede the 
necessity for the development of our three enumerated qualities: 
Reliability, Readiness, and Responsibility on the part of teacher 
trainees. But what can be done about it? Can students be “trained” 
in their 3-R duties as well as in methods and subject matter per- 
formances? Indeed, can method and subject matter presentation 
even be effective without the assumption of the 3 R’s of teacher 
education? 

It must be remembered that apprenticeship is a three-way 
process. Involved are the student, his supervising teacher, and the 
direction of the college or university program under which he is to 
be accredited. Each brings a special contribution to the operation. 


Turee R’s or TEACHER TRAINING 


1 Kenneth V. Lottick. ‘Professional Education and Social Responsibility,” School 
and Society, Vol. 70, July 2, 1949, pp. 6-8. 
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First, the student must render himself plastic enough to receive 
counsel and guidance. This does not relate to technique, criticism, 
or the handling of subject matter but to the development of a spirit 
or mental climate. He must be willing to see the necessity for doing 
what is essential to the gaining of experience in the assumption of 
reliability and responsibility. He must learn by doing and even 
from the very first successful operation gain in over-all knowledge 
of what the teaching job entails. He may at first struggle against 
a fairly strenuous regime but, in the end, he should have come to 
see that this imposition was but a stage necessary in prelude to his 
later successful development. 

It is not our purpose here to say that lesson plans on the college 
training class model are always necessary or even completely desira- 
ble. We have known one teacher who spent her week-ends in 
“lesson-planning”’; another who spent his summers so! This, proba- 
bly, was mistaken zeal or something worse. It is insisted, however, 
that thought must be given to the procedures about to be initiated. 
This means that hard and intensive analysis of the ground or area 
to be covered must have been invited. A study of the class person- 
nel likewise is indicated. The lesson or projects must be planned 
or visualized and many ramifications and bypaths considered before 
the teacher or student teacher is ready to present or initiate them. 

Although, it is, of course, impossible to preconceive each de- 
parture from a teaching operation, one should try to visualize as 
many possibilities as his knowledge of the subject and of adolescent 
psychology will allow him to. Whether his plan is written or 
merely carried in the mind is immaterial. The point is that there 
is a strong “disciplinary” value in the projection of an analysis- 
synthesis of the operation. The student teacher must be forced to 
learn that plans ill-considered or improperly based to begin with 
cannot frequently reach positive conclusion. If he has the makings 
of a teacher, intangible though this may sound, he will see, through 
successful execution of his visualized procedures, the route to both 
confidence and skill. 

The supervising teacher should insist upon such a regime. The 
supervisor or director of the college or university system should pre- 
pare the student’s mind for this type of co-operation. The course 
in methods should build a basic preparation for planning and 
analysis. The director of the program should insist upon invariable 
attendance and complete punctuality. Persistence in appearing at 
seminars, Future Teachers of America, faculty meetings, and as- 
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semblages for the purpose of listening to educational leaders ought 
to be encouraged and student participation in such affairs always 
suggested or even contrived if this is thought desirable. 

Do not think, however, that the internalizing of these 3-R at- 
tributes can be achieved by complete compulsion or by any type of 
regimentation. Such realizations cannot come from the top, neither 
can they be handed on a platter to the student. Situations, never- 
theless, can and must be arranged in which with a minimum of ap- 
parent force the intrinisic reactions will be called into being. With 
normal teaching candidates, this can be accomplished through the 
exercise of tact coupled with firmness toward recalcitrants or back- 
sliders. Neurotics or extreme individualists should not be en- 
couraged to become teaching apprentices. 

In the procedures outlined in the foregoing paragraphs the 
supervising teacher is seen to be of the utmost importance. There 
are likewise 3 R’s which symbolize this strong positive contribution 
which the supervising teacher can and ought to make. 

First, the supervising teacher is Responsive. She is willing and 
even eager to assist the neophyte in finding the answers to his de- 
veloping questions about teaching and learning. Moreover, if he is 
too timid or too relaxed to inquire the supervising teacher should 
place explanations before him. He can become a teacher either 
way—if he has it within him to do so. 

Secondly, the master teacher is Requiring. It is no service mere- 
ly to scratch an apprentice’s back. Although both tact and common 
courtesy are values here, it is most unkind not to insist upon the 
development of a positive approach to teaching and its problems, 
personal though these sometimes may be. Remember the words of 
a loved old “teacher trainer” of the writer: “Every day Colonel 
Standford made his horses go their limit. You should not do less, 
lest the habit become ingrained.” Habituation, thus, becomes a 
rule of practice. Achievement so directed leaves no vacuum into 
which caprice or idle judgment may lead one not so accustomed. 

The third “R” for the supervising teacher—although this is not 
to be taken literally—is that he should furnish the student with his 
own Recipe for success. This, step, of course, is most intricate. 
Can the student see how it is done? Can he be helped to analyze 
the reasons for the teacher’s efficiency and, at first, his own inefficien- 
cy? How was co-operation of the group obtained? What is the method 
back of the lack of discipline problems or the solution of them 
should they arise? What sort of a contract has been entered in be- 
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tween students and teacher? How does the teacher provide for 
individual differences? What is the secret of his ability to secure 
the confidences of his pupils? How does he make it easier for his 
charges to learn than to fail? What are his relationships com- 
munity-wise? And finally, what is the esteem with which he is 
held within his own professional group? 

It will not be possible for the neophyte to use this information 
in direct form. No teacher may teach with another’s method any 
more than he may wear his shoes or achieve his replica in the mir- 
ror. Indeed, there are literally thousands of these relationships 
which spring from the impact of the personality of the teacher upon 
the developing personalities of his thirty pupils; moreover, it is a 
two-way process as well, the teacher quite as frequently being modi- 
fied by contact with his pupils. What then does it profit the ap- 
prentice to determine what these relationships are and how they 
operate to create a smooth functioning whole? 

The smoothly functioning whole—this is the goal. While, of 
course, the apprentice cannot follow slavishly the master’s method, 
he can, by analysis, learn how he does it. Obviously, he must keep 
himself alert; he must ask as many questions as do the pupils. His 
are of a different order, however. They ask what and why. He is 
eager to determine how. And he can be assisted in this procedure 
if only the critic teacher and college supervisor pool their resources. 
They must analyze him. Usually, he will wish to co-operate hearti- 
ly and to place himself in a more observant position. 

Two sets of “R’s” have been given. For the student there was 
the need for Reliability, Readiness, and Responsibility. These 
three represent the apices of a golden triangle. For the supervising 
teacher there were likewise 3 “R’s.” These consist of his being 
Responsive, Requiring, and at last, being willing to assist the student 
in discovering his Recipe for teaching efficiency and success. This 
second triangle may be interlaced with the first. The result presents 
a geometrical figure of perfection. Let us strive toward this end. 
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The Teacher and Human Values 


Josern C. PAYNE 
Educational Research Consultant, Indianapolis Public Schools 


mx 
N OUR PRESENT world of tensions, it must be assumed that 
the teacher not only has the opportunity to aid in international 

understanding, but professionally must consider this opportunity as 

an obligation. 

Education, when considered in its broadest sense, has as one of 
its foremost aims the incorporation of sound values in the life of 
each individual. The need for education arises from the many 
things that must happen to us during our growth from birth to 
adulthood that cannot happen without the aid of other more ex- 
perienced human beings. This “humanizing” process encompasses 
aid given in all forms. One who is considered uneducated is one 
who has not been aided, or if aided, has not been able to incorporate 
a sound value system in his life. Thus, good education becomes 
the proper raising of children. 

Before continuing with the function of the teacher in the 
humanizing educative process, let us understand that we cannot 
completely identify education with schools and schooling. We can- 
not use schools and schooling as ap adequate index of an educated 
person or the educational progress of a people. 

From the above we can understand that education is not the 
teacher’s function alone. Before the need for a professional group 
of teachers emerges in a culture, the parents and elders of the culture 
assume the responsibility for education. But, as the culture de- 
velops, the need arises for professional teachers to assume certain 
phases of the education. 

As the professional teacher assumes that prescribed role in 
society, a responsibility for leadership emerges. This role is based 
on specialized training and experience. Basically, this special train- 
ing provides the teacher with a perspective with which to see the 
total influence of education on the child; particularly that part the 
school plays in education. 

A more nebulous and less defined responsibility also emerges. 
The teacher, through the insight acquired by training and ex- 
perience, has the responsibility to try to do those things usually done 
by someone else, but remain undone. This seemingly impossible 
task frequently demands that the teacher become a parent, coun- 
selor, and general confidant. 
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Due to the increasing necessity for assuming this overlapping 
responsibility, the teacher becomes concerned with the basic ele- 
ments of human nature. The implications for those who prepare 
teachers are many. Thus, each teacher must be carefully trained 
in the world of morals, ethics, and values, as well as the world of 
facts. 

In dealing with human nature and human values, let us discuss 
the organization of knowledge, the process of applying values to 
this knowledge, and the active operation of these values. Within 
this discussion lies the essential connection between the teacher's 
assumption of the overlapping responsibility for doing those things 
left undone and the obligation for providing children with a sys- 
tem of values which will enable them to see and act upon their 
responsibilities to society. 

Values develop from knowledge. One cannot honestly evaluate 
something about which one has no knowledge. From the study of 
psychology we know that knowledge comes to us in an unorganized 
mixture of small pieces. Before we are able to think clearly about 
that knowledge we must fit it into an organized pattern. As we 
continually acquire knowledge, we achieve a perspective for the 
whole; emphasizing some parts and minimizing others. Thus, we 
place a value on all that we perceive. As knowledge continues to 
impinge on our senses, we build a structure from our many values 
and perspectives large enough to encompass all our valued knowl- 
edge. 

This knowledge-perspective-value structure takes the form of a 
space-time world where, through an evaluation process, this world 
takes on meaning. Therefore, before knowledge can have meaning, 
it must be organized and evaluated. 

This four-dimensional world is only one of the many modes in 
which we organize and evaluate knowledge. Other modes do not 
touch, but remain congruent to our space-time world. Unfortun- 
ately, a common error in our everyday thinking is that knowledge, 
which cannot be organized in the space-time world, does not quali- 
fy as knowledge. In each of our modes of knowledge organization, 
values play an all-important part. 

For an example, in the world of beauty we apply values to a set 
of knowledges in which we perceive and recognize objects as beauti- 
ful. In children, we must develop the mode of beauty. We allow 
them the opportunity to see and experience beautiful things, there- 
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by providing them with the opportunity for developing their own 
value system about these things. 

We must expand the horizons of the child’s world and con- 
sequently help him develop his value system by allowing him to 
see justice, integrity, and kindness in human life and action. Thus, 
the teacher assists the child to form values by his example in the 
classroom. The child observes our actions as well as the lesson we 
teach. 

In the world of values concerned with goodness, our knowledge 
of good is usually related to the world of persons rather than to our 
physical world. In this respect, our mode of values of goodness be- 
comes one of the most important and useful modes of organizing 
knowledge. Our moral world is not entirely identified with people, 
for we cannot organize knowledge within our moral world until 
we are able to operate adequately within our physical world. 

Successful operation within the moral world includes the growth 
of a recognition of our obligations and responsibilities to other 
people. We may be able to see our duty, but we must also perform 
the duty even though we suffer inconvenience or loss. Thus, we are 
able to point out one of the foremost aims of education; that our 
children, upon maturity, should be able to see their own duties and 
obligations and be able to act uponethem with courage and determi- 
nation. 

How we accomplish this is one of the big questions in education. 
In our world of speed and tension, the answer seems to be in teach- 
ing for a recognition of our obligation to do good to all men. It is 
significant that this active goodness is common to the teachings of 
most faiths. 

Thus, our obligation as teachers lies in our duty to guide and 
assist children to organize acquired knowledge into appropriate 
and useful modes. 

From this duty, we recognize the importance of skillful teaching 
in knowledge of our physical world. 

We can provide values, both enriching and consistent, for the 
appreciation of beautiful things. 

We can lay the foundation for proper and correct conduct in 
private and public affairs. 

More generally, we must guide them to the integration of the 
many modes of knowledge to produce a consistent philosophy of life 
which will give meaning to all their valued knowledge. 
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How Good Is the Classroom Environment? 
JAMEs J. JONEs 
Assistant Professor of Education, Arizona State College, Tempe 
K* 

NE OF THE most vital and important contributors to suc- 

cessful teaching is a pleasant classroom environment. The 
creation of a wholesome emotional climate within the classroom 
is the major responsibility of the teacher. The schoolroom should 
assume some of the atmosphere of a well-ordered home—one that 
appears clean, comfortable, attractive, and lived-in. The teacher 
should be free to devote his attention to the pupils and to use 
whatever facilities are available without giving too much attention 
to the details of housekeeping. Among the factors considered with- 
in the scope of this article are the philosophy of the teacher, heating 
and ventilation, appropriate lighting, decoration and room display, 
and the seating arrangement. 


PHILOSOPHY OF THE TEACHER 


Classroom environment, a phase of classroom management, is 
based to a large extent upon the teacher’s philosophy of education. 
If the teacher feels that subject matter is valuable for its own sake, 
that knowledge for the sake of knowledge is sufficient reason for his 
teaching, then his classroom environment will reflect this way of 
thinking. If the teacher feels that knowledge is taught to prepare 
the pupil for some problems he will face in the future, his classroom 
environment will reflect this way of thinking. If he is trying to 
carry out a philosophy that says learning situations must contribute 
to the child’s felt needs in the culture in which he is now living, 
the felt needs will be reflected in the way in which he organizes his 
classroom. The teacher who is functioning in a “frame of reference 
which is threatening and hence makes him insecure in his position 
may become impatient with the democratic process.” His behavior 
will be reflected in the behavior of his pupils. Anderson? found 
that “domination incites dominative behavior in a companion,” 
and that “integrative behavior induces integrative behavior in a 
companion.” Whatever the case, the teacher’s philosophy of edu- 
cation will be revealed in the environment in which he and the 
children live from day to day. 

21 Campbell, C. M., Practical Applications of Democratic Administration, p. 105. 
New York: Harpers, 1952. 

2 Anderson, H. H., Domination and Integration in the Social Behavior of Young 


Children in An Experimental Plan, Genetic Psychology Monographs, August, 1937, pp. 
343-408. 
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HEATING AND VENTILATION 

Room temperatures and air movement in the room are definite 
factors in student health protection and comfort. Since body com- 
fort is conducive to sustained mental alertness, adequate heating is 
a factor in educational progress. Everyone will not be comfortable 
at a temperature of 70° since individual differences enter into the 
picture. However, a temperature of 68° to 72°, taken at a reading 
level of 30 inches above the floor, is considered satisfactory in most 
cases. Teachers should become familiar with the type of heating 
system in the building and with its controls. The custodian and 
the principal should be consulted if a room gives special difficulty. 
Room temperature has great effect upon pupil work. 

Ordinarily, it is better to teach body hygiene than to increase the 
capacity of the equipment to care for the body odors since the pri- 
mary emphasis in this connection is on the elimination of source of 
the odors. In any event the teacher will secure more effective learn- 
ing situations through careful attention to the temperature and 
air movement within the classroom. 


, APPROPRIATE LIGHTING 


A desirable quantity of light for the general classroom is 30 foot 
candles. This amount should be at the desktops or reading level of 
) students and should be diffused evenly about the room. Provision 
| of the proper quantity and quality of light may be beyond the 
teacher’s control, but he should take advantage of the facilities 
) available. The teacher may rearrange desks, ask for adequate 
electric lighting equipment or manipulate shades and reflectors. 
Teachers may suggest the painting of walls a light color aud the 
lightening of dark floors to the administrative authority. Care 
) should be exercised in the seating of pupils so that pupils with 
defective eyesight are seated so as to secure desirable conditions for 
) them. Teachers should stand in the classroom so that pupils do 
; not have to face the light when they look at the teacher. 


4 DECORATION AND Room DIsPLAy 


The contrast in general appearances between rooms within the 
. same building is startling. One room may be well decorated while 
; another may be unattractive. Making the classroom attractive 
: presents various problems at different age and grade levels. In many 
cases students are capable of assuming much of this responsibility. 
For example, the maintenance committee for the bulletin board can 
be of great assistance. A really good bulletin board contains ma- 
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terial which has some direct bearing upon the work of the class and 
which has significance to the unit with which the activities of the 
class are concerned. Students are more likely to be careful of the 
appearance of an attractive room than one that is dreary looking. 
Especially is this true if they helped to decorate the room. 

Teachers may brighten the room with pictures, plants, flowers, 
exhibits of book covers, current posters, and the like. Art work and 
construction projects of the pupils may be displayed. These should 
be replaced frequently with up-to-date exhibits. Permission may be 
sought to paint the woodwork or parts of it that detract from the 
room. A certain amount of dislocation of materials and of seeming 
untidiness is inevitable in a good working situation and is indicative 
of wholesome activity. 


The Hicu Scuoou JourNAuL 


SEATING ARRANGEMENT 

The seating arrangement in school may have an important bear- 
ing upon both the health of the pupil and the effectiveness of the 
educational program. Improper seating may produce unnecessary 
fatigue, and continued for long intervals, may cause faulty posture 
or spinal curvature. Pupils should be given seats, desks, and tables 
suited to their size and to the type of activity. Special attention 
should be given to the seating of children who have difficulty with 
vision or hearing. Although school furniture is often selected and 
purchased by administrative authorities, there remains with the 
teacher much responsibility for seeing that it is most effectively 
used. Flexible seating arrangements are more easily manipulated 
than fixed arrangements. Perhaps it is wise to let the students seat 
themselves at first; however, changes should be made as the need 
arises. If pupils are allowed to choose their seats they should be 
instructed to be particularly careful to select seats which are the 
proper size for them. Modern educational methods demand flexi- 
bility in classroom furniture. If movable furniture is provided, the 
well-trained and capable teacher will capitalize on the opportunity 
to use flexibility in educational procedures. Stationary furniture 
need not lead to stationary teaching since it is more desirable to 
have furniture immovable than to have an unchangeable teacher.* 
Movable furniture may not be immediately available for classrooms, 
but a challenging working environment can be created in almost any 
classroom in which the teacher and pupils work together to achieve 
that end. 


® Rivlin, H. N., Teaching Adolescents in Secondary Schools, p. 326. New York: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1948. 
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“The Upside-down Program of the Secondary School” is the title 
of an article by Lawrence E. Vredevoe which appears in the Decem- 
ber issue of The Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals. Mr. Vredevoe bases his article on the findings 
of an exhaustive study of the programs of seven hundred secondary 
schools and on the results of interviews with three thousand seniors, 
together with their teachers. The author notes that the high 
school youth reaches his greatest maturity in his senior year. Yet, 
the normal program for that year is least challenging. “It appears 
quite evident that some courses now being required or left to the 
student’s choice might well be considered as part of an enriched 
program for the latter part of his high-school program. . . . It is not 
suggested that we have more of the same thing but a rearrangement 
so that each year the work of the high-school student will become 
more challenging, more meaningful, and more difficult.” 

The gigantic American educational system, for all its accomplish- 
ment, is missing its mark by a wide margin. “In part this results 
directly from discrimination against intelligence.” So reports Mal- 
colm S. MacLean in the November issue of Educational Leadership. 
Some of the areas of this discrimination include the following types 
of intelligence: academic, mechanical, clerical, artistic, practical, 
and social. The author sees encouragement for the correction of 
chis situation in the following facts: research in differential psy- 
chology is more nearly defining the different types of intelligence, 
testmakers are devising better tests by which to identify types of 
special abilities, and educators, especially in the teachers’ colleges, 
are attemping to apply these research results in their teacher train- 
ing programs. 

New York City has attempted to meet the challenge presented by 
intellectually gifted children by the formation of homogeneously 
organized special classes in which the pupils complete the normal 
span of junior high school work in two, rather than three, years. 
Joseph Justman reports in the March issue of The School Review 
the results of a study designed to check the validity of the basic as- 
sumption underlying this program. The achievement of ninety- 
five matched pairs of intellectually gifted students in special-progress 
and normal-progress classes was studied. The students were tested 
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in four areas of academic achievement: mathematics, science, social 
studies, and creative expression. In each area the special-progress 
students exceeded significantly the achievement of the normal- 
progress pupils. The author concluded that “on the basis of the 
evidence resulting from this study, it is clear that the segregation of 
intellectually gifted pupils in homogeneous special-progress groups 
on the junior high level has some value.” 


Sister Mary Janet, S. C., identifies seven characteristics of life 
adjustment education in Educational Leadership for December. 
These characteristics are: (1) the opportunity for youth to ex- 
perience education for living as well as for a livelihood, (2) the 
development of skills in fundamentals, (3) the opportunity to par- 
ticipate in learning experiences which are on the level of the stu- 
dent’s capacity, (4) the recognition of the dignity of work, (5) the 
development of moral character, (6) the provision for both general 
and specialized outcomes, and (7) the provision of learning ex- 
periences which will provide deferred as well as immediate values. 
The author sees life adjustment education as a major step forward 
in the improvement of the school program. 


“The Individual Counts in Effective Group Relations” is the 
title of an article by Leland P. Bradford and Gordon L. Lippitt 
which appeared in the November issue of the NEA Journal. The 
authors report that “recent experimental efforts in group behavior 
and human relations have at the very core of their purpose the 
maximizing of the contribution of the individual and his personal 
worth in his relations with others and the developing of his ability 
to make further contributions.” To substantiate this view, nine 
principles found in successful group relations are discussed. (1) 
Trained leaders are usually sensitive to individual needs. (2) The 
group is sensitive to individual needs. (3) The individual partici- 
pates in establishing group goals which are meaningful to him. (4) 
A permissive situation prevails in which individual differences are 
frankly expressed. (5) Decisions are arrived at through the use of 
the consensus method. (6) The individual is encouraged to feel 
independent and to assume authority derived from the group. 
(7) A wide range of individual contributions are both needed and 
available. (8) Immediate individual action and responsibility re- 
sults from shared decisions. (9) Leadership is a characteristic which 
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is developed. The group does not depend upon the presence of 
“born” leaders. 


Why do you attend high school? This and similar questions 
were used by Walter G. Patterson in his study of a group of high 
school seniors in 1953 to determine why they stayed in school. The 
study is reported in the October issue of The Clearing House. 
The reasons (in descending order of frequency) were that a high 
school education was necessary to secure a job, they liked their 
friends and associations at high school, their parents encouraged 
them to stay, they liked school (some subjects but especially activi- 
ties), they had never thought about dropping out, and they had at- 
tended school until they were sixteen (end of compulsory attendance 
period) and they thought it foolish to drop out one year before 
graduation. The author sees a strengthening of these positive 
features in the school program as the key to the solution of the drop- 
out problem facing the secondary schools. 


Public school teachers, especially the high school English teach- 
ers, have yet to grasp what must be included today in the term 
“Communication.” This is the view expressed by T. B. Sennett 
in The School Review for Novembér. Dr. Sennett feels that teach- 
ers have exploited completely the mass medium of the published 
book while paying only scant attention to such other media as the 
radio, television, recording devices, motion pictures, and maga- 
zines. Seven steps which each teacher can take to modernize his 
teaching to include mass media are these: recognize the fact that a 
variety of mass media are here to stay; become familiar with modern 
media; recognize that modern communication includes many fields 
of learning other than English; exploit facilities within the existing 
curriculum to treat a variety of media; use the findings of studies 
by various organizations to revise the school curriculum to in- 
clude more study of mass media; draw upon local community re- 
sources in studying various media; and use the media first hand in 
teaching situations. 

Robert C. Hanes 
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PUBLICATIONS THAT May BE HELPFUL 


The Department of Audio-Visual Instruction in conjunction 
with the NEA Association for Education by Radio-Television has 
published a National Tape Recording Catalog. This catalog con- 
tains an annotated index of educational magnetic tape recordings 
which may be obtained in the following way: 

1. Select the program which you want re-recorded on your 
magnetic tape and give the following information: (a) Series title, 
program title, and code number of each program desired; (b) The 
speed at which you want the recording made (714 or 334 inches per 
second). They do single track recording only. (c) Your name and 
the address of your school or organization. 

2. Place the order form and the tape inside the shipping con- 
tainer. The shipping case may be either the standard 400-foot fiber 
shipping case or the corrugated cardboard mailing folders for tape. 

3. Mail the tape in the shipping case to Tapes for Teaching, 
National Repository, Audio-Visual Center, Kent State University, 
Kent, Ohio. 

A small service charge is made to help defray the cost of copying 
the program from the master tapes to your tapes. The charge is 
50 cents for 15 minutes of program material or less and $1 for 
program material running from 16 to 30 minutes. The cost of 
return postage will also be added unless return postage is supplied 
with the order. 

The National Tape Recording Catalog may be secured by 
writing to Department of Audio-Visual Instruction, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, NW, Washington 6, D. C. Single copies, 50 cents. Quantity 
discounts: 2 to 9 copies, 10%; 10 to 99 copies, 25%; 100 or more, 
33144%. Orders for $1 or less must be accompanied by a check or 
money order. 

The School Administrator and His Audio-Visual Program. This 
1952 yearbook of the Department of Audio-Visual Instruction, NEA, 
has been under preparation since 1952 under the editorship of 
Charles F. Schuller, Director, Audio-Visual Center, Michigan State 
College. The publication fills a need which has long existed for 
a coordinated source of information for school administrators on 
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the characteristics and requirements of an effective audio-visual pro- 
gram. The yearbook committee consisted of prominent educators 
in the audio-visual field who have compiled an invaluable collection 
of resource material under the following twelve headings: 

Vitalizing The Curriculum 

Initiating An Audio-Visual Program 

Administration of An Audio-Visual Center 

Provision of Audio-Visual Materials, Equipment, And Building 

Facilities 

School Production of Audio-Visual Material 

The Selection And Education of Audio-Visual Personnel 

Curriculum Improvement And The Audio-Visual Program 

Supervision And In-Service Education 

The Distribution And Circulation of Audio-Visual Materials 

Financial Support For The Audio-Visual Program 

Evaluation of The Audio-Visual Program 

Research Related To Audio-Visual Administration 

The book is beautifully illustrated, has a comprehensive index 
and should provide a ready reference for public school administra- 
tors or classroom teachers. 

Copies of the 1952 DAVI year book may be secured by writing 
to Department of Audio-Visual Instruction, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
NW, Washington 6, D. C. Price $3.75. 


Fitm NOTEs 


* RHYTHM IN Paint, EBF, 10 minutes, 16mm., sound, color. 
This film is one of a series in which the famous watercolorist and 
art teacher, Eliot O’Hara, demonstrates and analyzes painting 
techniques. The rhythmic sound of a drum opens the film. From 
this rhythm, which exists only in time, we turn to a rhythm which 
also has movement in space: the rhythm of a dancer. Then we see 
a painting of a dancer, and Mr. O’Hara points out that a painting, 
too, has a time-space element. In a landscape sketch, the eye fol- 
lows rhythmic paths along a road or across a horizon, and stops to 
rest at centers of interest. Then a checkerboard fills the screen, and 
we find virtually no path of vision and consequently little interest. 
In contrast we study some abstract paintings in which the varied 
placing of rectangles of color forms a pattern intriguing to the eye. 

The last half of the film is spent watching an artist, Margaret 
Sheppard, painting a picture, “Two Doves.” As the artist adds 
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textural details to the painting, Mr. O’Hara points out that we can 
enjoy two things visually at the same time—the basic flow of the 
design and. the beauty of its texture. 

This film is highly recommended for art teachers and students 
in junior and senior high schools. As a guide to art appreciation it 
will be welcomed by library and club groups. 

* WorksHop For Peace, United Nations, 29 minutes, 16mm., 
sound, black and white. This new United Nations motion picture 
film takes us on a guided tour of the United Nations. The film 
shows the preparations that are made for a meeting of the General 
Assembly. At the appointed hour, the President for the year comes 
to the podium. We see Madame Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit of India 
presiding at the Eighth Session of the General Assembly. 

Guides have been trained to take visitors on tours of the build- 
ing and to explain its many features. First they see the chambers 
of the three Councils of the United Nations. 

The first chamber to be visited is that of the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil, whose design and decoration were contributed by Denmark. The 
United Nations Charter calls for the protection of those people 
who are not yet ready to govern themselves, and whose country is 
administered by another nation. 

The design and decoration of the Economic and Social Council 
came from Sweden. While the first objective of the United Nations 
is to prevent war, it is also deeply concerned to help create a better 
world, living at peace. 

The third room visited is the home of the Security Council, 
which was designed and decorated by Norway. It is in this chamber 
that the nations make every effort to maintain international peace 
and security by means of discussion and negotiation. 

This film is recommended for high school social studies as well 
as adult groups who are interested in understanding the importance 
of the United Nations and its influence on world affairs. Write 
to: Film Distribution Officer, United Nations, New York, N. Y. 


* Write to the University of North Carolina, Bureau of Visual 
Education, Abernethy Hall, Chapel Hill, North Carolina for ad- 
ditional booking information. 
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James S. Kinder and F. Dean McClusky (editors) , The Audio-Visual 
Reader. Dubuque, Iowa: Wm. C. Brown Company, 1954. pp. 
378. $5.75. 

This volume is a practical handbook and reference which should 
be of value to the teacher as well as the administrator. It contains 
a wide variety of information, including nearly 200 articles written 
by over 140 authors, committees, and commissions. 

The book is organized into eight parts: The Philosophy and 
Theory of Audio-Visual Instruction; Audio-Visual Teaching Ma- 
terials and Their Use; Elementary Schools; Secondary Schools; 
Higher Education; Administration of Audio-Visual Instruction; Re- 
search and Utilization; and Miscellaneous. Each section is made 
up of a series of articles by various authors dealing with problems 
in that particular area. Additional references are often listed and 
the section on Research presents a comprehensive list of materials 
for those who wish to continue their study of a particular problem. 

The Audio-Visual Reader should help the teacher by providing 
an abundance of material dealing with his particular area of instruc- 
tion, as well as general information concerning the use of audio- 
visual aids. The coordinator of visual aids should find this book 
helpful as a general reference and handbook on how to organize 
and administer an instructional materials program. 

The book is broad in scope and covers all subject areas from the 
elementary school to the university. It should be a teachable and 
serviceable addition to the teaching tools used in a variety of classes. 

DONALD G. TARBET 


Edward Podolsky, The Jealous Child. New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1954. pp. 147. $3.75. 


The jealous child is not an uncommon phenomenon in our culture. The 
jealous child is rather frequently encountered because conditions in our society 
are such that childhood is not always the happy, carefree, secure existence it is 
popularly supposed to be. Jealousy is a manifestation of many inner needs that 
are not or cannot be fulfilled. In many instances it is the final total result of 
physical, mental and emotional deficiencies of one sort or another. (p. 125) 


The above quotation is a reasonably accurate summary of the 
viewpoint expressed throughout the book. The somewhat Freudian 
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overtones are generally unobtrusive, but such statements as the fol- 
lowing may raise an occasional non-Freudian eyebrow: “Prenatal 
life is life at its ideal best. It is the tension-free organismic home 
to which all human beings yearn to return in times of sharp con- 
flicts.” 

Following the three introductory chapters are 22 chapters each 
devoted to some problem which might give rise to jealousy. Simple 
style and non-technical language will appeal to the busy parent and 
teacher alike. Some of these problems or situations are physical 
defects, rheumatic heart disease, tuberculosis, diabetes, obesity, 
glandular defects, left-handedness, speech disorders, hearing loss, 
sibling rivalry, rejection, divorce, adoption, parental occupation, 
illegitimacy, and being a twin or only child. Although the brevity 
of the discussion makes some oversimplification and overgeneraliza- 
tion inevitable, the treatment is down-to-earth and helpful. 

The book is practical and presents a clear picture of many kinds 
of problem behavior. In fact, a better title might well be “Problem 
Behavior,” “The Problem Child,” or even “The Exceptional Child.” 
The 77-item bibliography includes both popular and _ technical 
books on behavior problems and over 40 listings in medical and 
psychological periodicals. J. T. Ht. 


Free and Inexpensive Learning Materials. Nashville: Division of 
Surveys and Field Services, George Peabody College for Teachers, 
1954. pp. 216. $1.00. 


The sixth in the series, this edition contains over 3,000 entries, 
about half of which are new. Most items are free or cost no more 
than 50c. Each title is annotated, has the complete address of the 
distributor, the price, and is grouped under one of the 303 major 
headings. 

At least one copy of this invaluable reference should be in every 
school and should be accessible to all teachers and librarians. Pupils 
preparing oral reports or research papers will find it helpful in 
collecting their own materials. Discounts up to 30 per cent are 
given for quantity orders. J. T. H. 








